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Shorthand for the College Man 
By Max Loeb, Chicago 


HOPKINSON SMITH, the well 
e known lecturer and author, tells 
an interesting story of his introduction 
to an audience in a small town in Ten- 
nessee. The introducer, a tall, raw-boned 
functionary, wasted no time in his pre- 
liminary remarks. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, “this is Mr. Smith, what’ll 
talk to you.” Then turning to the lec- 
turer, and extending an arm in the direc- 
tion of the audience, he said: “Mr. Smith, 
them’s the people what'll listen to you. 
Go ahead.” And Mr. Smith went ahead. 
It is much the same with the young 
man just out of college. His introduc- 
tion to the world of business is equally 
unceremonious. He will be given a hear- 
ing, a chance, without any frills or fur- 
belows, or bowings and scrapings be- 
cause he happens to be a college man, 
and then he must “go ahead.” 

What do our college graduates, who 
are not lawyers, or doctors, or engineers, 
go into after they leave college? The 
writer, while connected with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, compiled a biographi- 
cal directory of all its living alumni, 
about 6,000 persons. The biographies, 
which were very brief—giving only the 
salient points in the subject’s career since 
graduation—showed, as might be ex- 
pected, a great diversity of occupation. 
They also disclosed the interesting fact 
that during the first five or six years af- 
ter leaving the university, the average 
alumnus changed occupations, once, 
twice, and often five or six times. Jour- 
nalism seemed to attract many for a 


short period, but the charms of the jour- 
nalistic career were rarely of a lasting 
nature. Some became clerks in banks 
and stores. Very few, if my recollection 
serves me rightly, entered the profession 
of shorthand, a profession which, in the 
opinion of Mr. William E. Curtis, pays 
as well, when mastered, as any, and bet- 
ter than most professions, 

Shorthand for the college man! Let 
us take an average case, and see if a 
knowledge of shorthand would be useful 
to him. A young man, scion of a family 
of moderate means, graduates from high 
school and is fired with the ambition to 
go to college. His family manages, 
with difficulty perhaps, to raise the neces- 
sary funds for his education. During 
the summer vccations, he determines to 
study shorthand and typewriting. Be- 
ing an intelligent lad, he looks about 
him to see what system can be most 
easily learned, and most rapidly and ac- 
curately written. He decides upon one 
of the most modern systems, and by rea- 
son of its ease of learning the first vaca- 
tion finds him able to hold an ordinary 
commercial position. 

During the ensuing year at college his 
newly acquired knowledge proves of 
great assistance to him in taking notes 
on lectures and recitations. More than 
that—he finds that he can lighten the 
financial burden now borne entirely by 
his family. He seeks work, and discov- 
ers that he can earn $5.00 a week or 
more by putting in a few hours in a 
doctor’s or dentist’s office every day. He 
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steadily becomes more proficient, both in 
shorthand and typewriting. The follow- 
ing summer he again becomes a pupil in 
a shorthand school. When he renews 
his college work shorthand has become 
indispensable to him. He begins doing 
stenographic work for members of the 
faculty, and is surprised at the strong 
demand for such work. Many of the 


| 





Max Loes. 


professors are working on books or pre- 
paring articles for scientific and other 
magazines. His services are in demand. 
He is almost able to dispense with home 
support. The last year in the university 
finds him entirely self-supporting, and 
possessed of stenographic skill far above 
the average. 

Upon graduation, many roads lie open 
to him. Finally, after much hesitancy 
and postponement of decision, he decides 
to become a lawyer. If he pursues his 
law studies in a law school, shorthand is 
invaluable to him. If he enters a law 
office, he can, from the very start, earn 
a good salary as well as learn his pro- 


fession. Let us suppose he decides to 
study in a law office. Another year finds 
him acquainted with the legal forms, and 
well started in the study of his chosen 
profession. He is now twenty-four years 
old. He becomes acquainted with court 
reporters, and is astonished at the size of 
their incomes. The prospect attracts him. 
He determined to follow the example of 
his court-reporting friends. A brief peri- 
od of practice, and he is a full-fledged 
court reporter, making a good income, 
and learning law and procedure in an 
eminently practical way; besides he is 
gaining the friendship of influential law- 
yers and judges—he feels he is making 
headway. His progress is based upon his 
knowledge of shorthand. 

Or, let us suppose, he enters the ranks 
of commercial stenographers upon grad- 
uation from college. What better way 
is there to learn a business than through 
stenography? Trusted with most valu- 
able business secrets, occupying close 
and confidential relations with managers 
and executives, opportunities for ad- 
vancement in the business inevitably pre- 
sent themselves. Knowledge that many 
men now prominent in the commercial 
aud political world, such as Cortelyou, 
ex-Senator Mason, Hitt, and many oth- 
ers, began their careers as stenographers 
will serve as an inspiration. A knowl- 
edge of shorthand will take from the 
college man that feeling of unprepared- 
ness for the real battles that are to come. 
It will give him a grip, a hold upon the 
world of business that will strengthen 
his resolves and whet the edge of his 
ambition. He can always, in almost any 
event, earn a good salary; and if he ap- 
plies himself diligently to the study he 
can with little difficulty become a high 
grade stenographer, the kind that busi- 
ness men seek, and, having found, are 
loath to lose, regardless of salary. 
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The Importance of a Strong Alphabet 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


(Reprinted from the American Penman) 


HIE real strength of any system of 

shorthand lies in its alphabet. All 
the rest is built up around that—very 
often too much is built up around it. 
Building up too much around the alpha- 
het is like placing an imposing structure 
on a weak foundation and then trying to 
strengthen it by placing props and 
braces here and there-—unsightly and 
always m the way. 

If the alphabet is weak, no amount 
of pruning nor adding of attachments 
to compensate for faulty basic material 
will be effective. Inherent weaknesses 
are, as the term implies, inherent. 

In nearly every system of shorthand 
extant, the alphabet is based on the the- 
ory that the shortest characters must be 
assigned to the representation of the 
most frequent elementary sounds, but a 
careful analysis of the subject will show 
that such an assignment is not only ut- 
terly false, but that many authors have 
gone wide of the mark in their endeavor 
to make such selection. Very often they 
have selected what appeared to the eye 
to be the shortest character and which in 
reality presented executional difficulties 
so great as to utterly defeat their pur- 
pose. As stated in a former article, the 
executional value of a character lies not 
in its compactness or physical extent, 
but in the facility of its execution. 

The real value of a letter or character 
in shorthand is determined entirely by its 
power to join with other characters—so 
selected as to make possible the forming 
of the most frequent combinations by the 
briefest signs—for it is in this connec- 


tion that such characters will always be 
found. Rarely if ever do we have words 


of but one character, unless they are 
word-signs. Therefore it would be ab- 
surd to construct an alphabet merely on 
the theory that the shortest characters 
should be assigned to the elementary 
sounds of the greatest frequency, leav- 
ing out altogether the question of the 
importance of facile joinings for the 
most frequent combinations. 


Thus the problem of wisely selecting 
the material for an alphabet resolves it- 
self into this: To find the most frequent- 
ly recurring combinations and to adapt 
the alphabetic material to them. This 
sort of construction does away at once 
with all the numerous backward and for- 
ward hooks, twists and turns, insepara- 
ble from a system based on a false foun- 
dation — the only scientific solution of 
the question. 


As an illustration: In all of the short- 
hand systems which can be called prac- 
tical, provision is eventually made for 
the ever-recurring compounds, pr, br, pl, 
kr, kl, gr, gl, fr, fl, tn, dn, tf, df, jnt, pnd, 
etc.; that is to say, any of the “stem” 
signs followed by r, 1, f, v, but the man- 
ner of such provision is open to serious 
criticism. First, because the adding of 
these letters by hooks, in nearly every 
case, transposes the usual order of the 
sounds in the word—an invincible foe to 
logical construction. And, second, the 
addition of the hooks to add other sounds 
results in a bewildering number of pos- 
sible ways of writing the same word. It 
is just as if a traveler in a rush to reach 
a certain goal suddenly, without warn- 
ing, comes upon a dozen diverging roads. 
and is confronted with the problem of 
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instantly deciding which is the right one 
to take. 

By the wise selection of alphabetical 
inaterial, all of the foregoing combina- 
perhaps the most frequent in the 
can be provided for without 


tions 





language 
changing the appearance of a_ single 
character and at the same time making 
possible the execution of nearly every 
combination by one sweep of the pen— 
which can not be said of the characters 
in those systems, which drag along with 
them the impediments of hooks, etc. 
llere, then, is a gain that is of so great 
importance, so vital, so potent with 
speed possibilities, that it cannot be over- 
looked in a scientific system of shorthand. 

The gain by this principle of forming 
these frequent combinations naturally 
from the alphabetical material is two- 
fold. In the first place, the writer is not 
forced to transpose the natural order of 
the sounds—he is relieved of the neces- 
sity of beginning at the end of the word, 
as is frequently done, to determine its 
outline, and thus one of the greatest 
causes of hesitancy in writing is at once 
removed. In the second place, the read- 
er is relieved of going through an elab- 
orate system of deductive reasoning— 
useful as such training is. But the great- 
est gain lies in the fact that each char- 
acter refains its individuality. 

In these two processes—-that of writ- 
ing and that of reading—of course there 
is a vast difference, but practically the 
same obstacles are presented by the un- 
natural and illogical arrangement of the 
sounds in a great many of our shorthand 
svstems. 

One of the essential things in choos- 
ing the material for an alphabet of a 
system which would adhere strictly to a 
scientific basis is the selection of char- 
acters which would form these frequent 


combinations without the formation of 
angles and when angles are required to 
make them sharp rather than obtuse. An 
obtuse angle is one of the serious stumb- 
ling blocks in those systems of short- 
hand which are formed on a geometric 
basis. 

In addition to the power of readily 
joining with other characters there must 
also be considered the question of the 
executional adaptability. This is of so 
vital importance that to ignore it is at 
once to place an almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of speed and legi- 
bility. For if an outline is difficult of 
execution it is s/o, and, under pressure, 
either goes to pieces entirely or becomes 
indecipherable from the inability of the 
writer to properly execute it. The previ- 
ous training of the hand as well as innate 
propensity must be taken into considera- 
tion. That is to say, if the student of 
stenography has been in the habit in his 
ordinary penmanship of using the slant 
—as perhaps 999 people out of a thou- 
sand do—it would devolve upon him an 
immense amount of labor to train his 
hand to execute the movements required 
in a system of shorthand which was not 
based on longhand. Therefore the char- 
acters in the alphabet should be selected 
that lie along the same plane or slant as 
those of longhand — which has been 
proved by one of the most profound in- 
vestigators to be the correct basis of 
writing. 

If all these combinations can be read- 
ily taken care of without any change 
from the alphabetical form, it is obvious 
that the sounds in the words will be re- 
corded in their logical and natural order. 
And this perhaps is one of the greatest 
factors conducing toward speed and ac- 
curacy in both writing and reading. 

Another important consideration in the 
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selection of alphabetical material is to 
avoid characters that are difficult of ex- 
ecution or that are liable to’ be confused 
with others when rapidly written. And 
the system which does not take into con- 
sideration the variation from the ideal 
of the forms when rapidly written is sure 
to run upon the rock of disaster. 

One of the elements introduced into 
nearly all systems is shading. That is, 
certain characters are differentiated by 
the use of shadings. When, through 
stress of rapid note-taking, a light char- 
acter becomes heavy or a heavy charac- 
ter becomes light. illegibility is inevi- 


“On the 


A Washington correspondent writes 


us as follows: 

In the October, 1905, issue of the Gregg 
Writer you published a sketch of M. O. Chance, 
Chief Clerk of the Post Office Department, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Steady Grind.” You trace his his- 
tory from the time he entered the service as a 
messenger of eighteen years, to the time he was 
Chief Clerk of the same Department at the age 
yf thirty-five. It may interest you to learn 
that the President has to-day sent to the Sen- 
ute for confirmation the appointment of Mr. 
Chance as Auditor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which will carry a material increase in 
salary. Mr. Chance'’s rapid advancement was 
largely due to his being a stenographer. 


The article referred to appeared or- 
iginally in “Spare Moments,” and we 
have pleasure in reprinting it herewith 
for the benefit of those subscribers who 


have only lately been added to our list. 
Seventeen years is a long time to look for- 
ward to, but a short time to look back on, if 
it is filled with honorable achievement. An av- 
erage promotion once in three years on an av- 
erage does not seem very glittering when it is 
in front of one, but its results are somewhat 
spectacular when it is behind one. That is the 
way it seems to M. O. Chance, chief clerk of 
the Post Office Department; that is, the execu- 
tive head over something like 100,000 men! 
Young Chance entered the department seven- 
teen years ago, at the age of 18, as a messen- 
ver; in a year he had won promotion to a 
clerkship at $900 a year; after that he went 
straight up, step by step, by sheer ability, with- 
out the slightest bit of assistance from anyone, 
until to-day he is executive head of the depart- 
ment he entered in so subordinate a capacity, 


table. Shading also places an impedi- 





ment in the way of rapid execution, for 
it makes the character slow and imposes 
upon the writer the necessity of accus- 
toming himself to what may be termed 
two “tensions” in writing. 

Characters can be differentiated much 
more accurately and logically by varying 
their length than by resorting to shad- 
ing. The varying of length to give 
characters a different form is used in 
longhand writing—the hand has already 
become accustomed to making such dis- 
tinctions and the eve to recognizing 


them. 


Way Up” 


and he is the right-hand man of the Post- 
master-General. 

Chance was appointed a messenger by Adlai 
Stevenson, of Illinois. when that gentleman wus 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. Chance 
also came from Illinois, by the way. His duties 
were somewhat exacting, but he managed to 
find time to attend a business college in the 
evenings, and to acquire a knowledge of ste- 
nography and _ typewriting, a subject which. 
when well learned, may lead to anything now- 
adays. 

Chance learned it well, and he had his re- 
ward, After several minor positions, he was 
appointed private secretary to the Fourth As- 
sistant, succeeding Mr. Corteiyvou when that 
gentleman went to the White House as execu- 
tive clerk, some eight years ago. Four or five 
years later, when Secretary Root came to the 
War Department and was looking around for 
a private secretary, Mr. Cortelyou recommend- 
ed Chance as the best man in Washington for 
the place. Chance was appointed, and served 
for two or three years. When Mr. Root left 
he went back te the Post Office Department as 
superintendent of post office supplies, and a 
month or two later was made chief clerk. 

You see, there is nothing sensational about 
his rise It was purely a matter of steady 
grind, joined with ability, which has carried 
him, at 35, to his present fine post, with a big 
salary and an enviable influence. And if we 
could uncover the lives of other successful men, 
in most cases we would find similar steady 
concentrated effort and similar results. 


The careers of both Mr. Cortelyou and 
Mr. Chance are striking illustrations of 
that phrase which has come to be almost 
a proverb—“Stenography: A Stepping- 


Stone to Success.” 
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What Forestry Has Done 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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What Forestry Has Done—Continued 
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How to Learn Shorthand 
By W. P. Potter, High School, Sparta, Illinois 


HIS article is not intended to fright- 

en the honest, faithful, hard-work- 
ing student who will overcome all diffi- 
culties to become a competent stenog- 
rapher, and no harm will be done if it 
does frighten the others. Anyone who 
has a desire to cultivate his mental fac- 
ulties and prepare for a life of useful- 
ness can learn shorthand, if he has a 
thorough English education. It is well 
for the prospective student to remember 
that “Nothing of value is easily ac- 
quired.” 

Shorthand requires hard study and 
persistent practice, as well as a quick ear 
and other natural qualifications, if a high 
degree of proficiency is desired. The 
student who wishes to become proficient 
in stenography should have all the edu- 
cation possible to attain in a good high 
school, as in filling a position he may 
meet with a diversity of subjects. Two 
very important and often neglected foun- 
dation studies are grammar and spell- 
ing, a fair knowledge of both being ab- 
solutely necessary to those who desire to 
hecome successful and competent sten- 
ographers. 

The mastery of shorthand is no for- 
midable task, requiring years of hard 
study and practice before one is enabled 
to reap the fruits of his study. It can 
be learned in from six months’ to eight 
months’ time, and made practical use of 
by any one with a desire to study and 
a willingness to observe instructions. 
The student who attempts to learn short- 
hand should devote every minute of his 
time to its study, and not deceive him- 
self into thinking that he can divide his 


time between shorthand study and the 
entertainment of his friends. 

It is a study that requires almost un- 
divided attention and incessant practice, 
and cannot be learned by devoting a few 
minutes of careless study to it in the 
class-room during school hours. ‘To be- 
come a good student of 





shorthand, one must 
train his mind to bend §& a 
unremittingly to the 


task, as by so doing he 
will better his chances, 
not only for permanent 
retention of the princi- 
ples, but also the speedy 
needed. 


W. P. Porrer 


recall of the 
He 


focalize 


when must 
willing to 


the study; he must 


characters 
be able and 
attention upon 
concentrate his attention on the proper 
stimulation of the namely, 
listening to the sounds of the spoken 
words, uttering the sounds, training the 
muscles to act in unison with the mind 
in placing the mental pictures on the 
paper, and last but not least, training 
the eye to recognize the written forms 


his 


senses ; 


instantly. 

Some one has said, “Drudgery is the 
gray angel of success, in mental as well 
as physical matters.” The mental effort 
and the work required to learn short- 
hand never become drudgery to the de- 
voted student; it is a pleasure for him 
to know that he is learning something 
that will plece within his grasp the vital 
secrets of the business in which he may 
be engaged—secrets which should never 
be divulged, even to his most intimate 
friend. 


The stenographer is given an oppor- 





ree 
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tunity to make himself useful and al- 
most indispensable. There is no other 
branch of education which will afford 
him such excellent opportunities to learn 
business methods and prepare him to 
conduct a similar business of his own, 
as speedily as shorthand. 

There is no use in running about from 
school to school in search of a system 
which can be learned while standing on 
the street corner waiting for a street car 
to come along and pick you up. Ponce 
de Leon failed in his search for the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth because it ex- 
isted only in Indian tradition. Man, with 
all his wonderful inventive powers, has 
never discovered a method whereby the 
spoken thoughts of others can be trans- 
ferred accurately and rapidly to paper 
without careful preparation and effort; 
if there is such a method, it still eludes 
his experimental grasp. Small nails are 
driven with a single blow, but large 
nails, which penetrate tough fibre and 
secure the foundations of great and im- 
portant things, require greater exertion. 

The student must become so familiar 
with the rules that he writes correctly 
without thinking of them. The fruit of 
well-directed study and labor is success. 
ne hour of thoughtful, concentrated at- 
tention on any subject is worth more 
than three of undivided attention. The 
student must be willing to write a word 
from twenty to one hundred times, ac- 
cording to the difficulty experienced in 
fixing the outline in memory. The only 
right and infallible means of training the 
mind and muscles to. act in unison is 
found in the definite use of them togeth- 
er. “Practice makes perfect,” and it is 
the only ,infallible clue to the highest at- 
tainment of success as a stenographer. 

The only way to develop speed and 
make it reliable and efficient is by careful 
repetition practice on miscellaneous mat- 


ter, gradually becoming more difficult as 
the outlines become essentially automatic 
and consciousness tends to disappear 
from the control of the muscles and the 
mind. 


The best, most proficient, and most 
successful students of shorthand | have 
ever known were those who have faith- 
fully followed instructions. They have 
reviewed their shorthand text seven or 
eight times and written and re-written 
the words and sentences contained there- 
in until they experienced no difficulty in 
correctly forming the outlines of all or- 
dinary words without hesitation. The 
text-book was their constant companion 
in going to and from work, and their 
dictation practice consisted 6f newspa- 
per editorials, interesting magazine ar- 
ticles, selections from our best authors, 
and other miscellaneous matter, which 
they read until their shorthand notes 
could be as easily read as the printed 
page. They were also accurate “touch” 
typewriter operators and could trans- 
cribe their notes at a speed of about fifty 
words a minute. Such students, when 
graduated, usually become stenographers 
for professional men, for directors of 
large business enterprises, or confiden- 
tial clerks. 

Have you sufficient education to be- 
come a_ proficient stenographer? Can 
you spell correctly? Can you write and 
correctly punctuate an ordinary business 
letter? If you cannot you should learn 
immediately, as no one will want you at 
any price until you are thoroughly pre- 
pared to do such work. 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the 
brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 
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The Pros and Cons of Panama 


M** of our readers are doubtless 
investigating the possibilities 
which the government service in Panama 
pens up to stenographers, and will ap- 
preciate the following extracts from a 
letter received from Mr. H. B. Press, a 

writer of Gregg Short- 
who has 


hand, recently 


returned to this country 





after a year's residence on 
the Mr. 
supplies interesting infor- 


isthmus. l’ress 


Wd 


Mr. H. B PRESS 


mation on some points 


which are not usually cov- 
ered by formal articles on Panama and 
iis business opportunities. 

With regard to the question of secur- 
ing a position on the isthmus, Mr. Press 
writes as follows: 

In the first place, Panama positions are se- 
cured either by Government appointment after 
passing the Civil Service examination, or upon 
direct application to the General Manager of the 
Panama Railroad Company—the latter plan be- 
ing the more expeditious because eliminating the 
red tape incident to Civil Service. Although 90 
per cent. of the stock is owned and controlled 
by the Government, the Railroad Company is 
considered as a private corporation. It was for 
the latter I worked during my stay in Panama; 
and though I would prefer the Government serv- 
ice, there is but little difference in a general 
way 


Girls are not employed in the offices, so I 
would hardly suggest their writing for a posi- 
tion. I may mention, though, that there are ten 
fellows to one girl on the Isthmus, every one of 
them getting a good salary. This being Leap 
Year—well, “a word to the wise is sufficient.” 

In summing up the points pro and 
con, Mr. Press says that the salary is 
$125 per month to start, this including a 
fairly good room which is furnished free. 
Board at government hotels amounts to 
$27 a month, laundry $5, incidentals $8. 
lle says it is not difficult to save $75 a 
month if one is thrifty, and that there 
are plenty of opportunities for doing out- 
rates. He 


work at remunerative 


adds, however, this warning note: 


side 


You can easily spend more than you make at 
cards and liquor and in other ways if you go 
down there and don't watch yourself. If you 
have an inclination for liquor or cards, don't go. 
The majority of the fellows whom you meet im- 
bibe and gamble to a certain extent and you 
will of necessity be thrown more or less in their 
company. If you have not, therefore, developed 
a strong will-power, my advice to you is DON’T 
GO. 


The climate is excellent, with summer tem- 
perature all year around—averaging about 85 de- 
grees. The dry weather lasts only four months, 
the rest of the year constituting the “rainy sea- 
son,’’ although really it rains any old time. The 
climate is nevertheless exceptionally healthful, 
the death rate being lower than in any large 
city in the States. If one avoids indulging in 
liquors and is reasonably moderate in his habits, 
there is no reason why his health should not be 
*xcellent. The Government affords free medical 
uttendance and allows thirty days’ sick leave on 
full pay for every year you work, counting three 
days for a month. After ten months’ satisfac- 
tory service you are also allowed six weeks’ 
vacation on full pay, the money thus accrued to 
be secured only on your return to the Isthmus 
at the expiration of that time. After two years’ 
satisfactory service you can secure your six 
weeks’ vacation money in the States, not being 
compelled to return a second time for it. 


There is not much social life and time is apt 
to hang heavy on your hands. There are a few 
interesting trips to take, and the Y. M. C. A. 
brings entertainments from the States quite 
frequently. There are also occasional dances, 
but a dismal scarcity of girls to dance with! 


Mr. Press is now back in the States, 
and writes that he will probably not re- 
turn to Panama. He is kind enough to 
say that he will be glad to furnish fur- 
ther information to any reader of this 
magazine who may be interested in in- 
vestigating what Panama has to offer to 
the ambitious young man of today. Let- 
ters may be addressed to him care of 
“The Homesteaders,” Des Moines, Iowa. 





A Hungarian doctor claims to have discovered 
that almost all modern ailments are due to the 
habit of sitting. He suggests that clerks and 
typists should stand at their work, but should 
recline at full length on the floor for a few 
minutes every two hours.—Pitman’s Journal. 


The modern office would be an inter- 
esting looking place if this suggestion 
We 


do not advise office workers to adopt it 


should be adopted to any extent. 
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Convention of The Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Philadelphia, April 16 to 18, 1908 


The New Officers 


President—E. 
la. . 

lirst Vice-President—F. H. 
Providence, R. I. 

Second Vice-President—FE. \|.. Thurs- 
ton, Washington, D. C. 

Third Vice-President—T. |. Risinger, 
Utica, N. Y. 


General Secretary—l. FE. 


M. Hull, Philadelphia, 


Read, 


Lakey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

First Asst. Secretary—F. YP. 
lhiladelphia, Pa. 

Second Asst. Secretary—¥. A. 
hetts, Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer—l.. B. Matthias, Bridge- 


Taylor, 
Tib- 
port, Conn. 


Norman, 
Joston: H. 


Board—K..  H. 
altimore; E. H. Eldridge, 
l.. Jacobs, Providence ; C. B. Post, Wor- 
cester, Mass.: FE. M. Huntsinger, Hart- 
ford, Conn., James Rea, New York. 
Next 
R. 1. 
The eleventh annual convention of the 
ISastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in the Central 
High School, Philadel- 
phia, was the most suc- 
cessful gathering of this 
body which has been held 
up to this time. The of- 
ficers and members of the 
committee of arrange- 
inents deserve unstinted praise for the 
manner in which the arrangements were 
made and carried out. There was a 
burst of applause when it was annonced 
that 410 members were on the register. 
Early on Wednesday the members be- 
gan to drop in at the hotel headquarters, 
and the Thursday morning session was 
certainly one of the best attended first 


ixecutive 


place of meeting. Providence, 





bw 


F. H. Reap 


meetings in the history of the Associa- 
tion. The mayor of Philadelphia did not 
attend, but his place was well filled by 
Mr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, who cordially welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to the “City of Brotherly Love,” 
gave a brief recital of the many educa- 
tional features of the city and invited all 
to inspect the Commercial Museum, and 
other scholastic institutions. 

Mr. John E. Gill, of 
the Rider-Moore 
Schools, Trenton, N. ]., 
responded on behalf of 
the Association in a bril- 
liant speech. The Presi- 
Mr. S. G. Wil- 
read his annual 
from which 


dent, 
liams, 
address, 





J, E. Grin 


.we hope to reprint some extracts in a 


future issue. Mr. J. E. Sterrett read 
an interesting paper on “The Relation of 
the Teacher of Commercial Subjects to 
the Profession of Accountancy.” 
Typewriting in the Schools. 

Mr. Edward H. Eldridge, of Simmons 
College, Boston, gave some interesting 
statistics which he had gathered with 
much labor as to “What the Schools Are 
Doing in Typewriting.” Altogether he 
had received five hundred papers from 
business schools and one hundred from 
Forty of the schools pro- 
touch 


many 


high schools. 
fessed to 

typewriting. In 
cases he found that touch 
typewriting mean that all 
the fingers were used and 
the pupils were taught 
to look away from the 
keyboard. In some cases 
he found that shields were used over the 
keyboard, others used blank keyboards. 


teach 





FRANK TIBBETTS 
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Some schools began the instruction with 
the first finger, while others say they 
begin with all the fingers. Fifteen papers 
were sent to each school; in many cases 
all were returned; in others some sent 
back ten, others only five. The length 
of time devoted to typewriting varied in 
the schools from sixty minutes per day 
to one hundred and eighty. The average 
school cannot get much 
they have two hundred hours instruction 
To his surprise Mr. Eldridge 
found that the high 
schools were doing better 
work in typewriting than 
the business schools. Fifty 


speed unless 


per term. 


hours instruction in the 
business schools was 





& 


F. P. TAYLOR 


equivalent to about three 
months in the high 
schools. On this basis 
the net speed in the high schools 
Was twenty words per minute, while 
the business schools gave a net speed 
of only twelve words per minute. 
()f the six hundred papers sent in there 
was only one without an error. One 
school had an average of three errors per 
paper. Another school which returned 
six papers had an average of fifty-three 
paper. There were seven 
schools sending in papers each paper 
averaging over twenty errors to a paper. 
The highest net speed in any case was 
fifty-one words per minute, but that was 
from a pupil who had received ten 
months’ instruction, with a total of six 
hundred hours. There were some 
schools that had a net speed of forty- 


Eight papers in the high 


errors per 


four words. 
school group had a net speed of forty 
words per minute. One school claimed 


a net speed of fifty-seven and one-half 


words per minute, but the errors re- 
duced the speed to fifty-five words per 


minute. speed 
in typewriting increased up to about 
two hundred hours instruction; after 
that there was very little increase 
From this one 


Apparently the net 


as shown by the returns. 
would judge that while the, student’ is 
being taught good progress is made, but 
as soon as instruction is dropped and the 
student is given his or her own way no 
increase of speed is observable. 

The paper by Mr. Frank ©. Carpenter 
on “A*New Way of Teaching Commer- 
cial Law” was much appreciated. There 
was no programme for Thursday even- 
ing, and the members were left to enjoy 
At the Fri- 
day morning session the only paper of 


themselves as they wished. 


interest to our readers was that by Mr. 
|. E. Fuller on “Some Problems in the 


. - . *.. 
leaching of Shorthand. 


The Banquet 

The Friday afternoon session was de- 
voted to a visit to the Philadelphia Com- 
inercial Museum, of which the city is 
justly proud. On Friday evening there 
was a reception and banquet at the Hotel 
Walton. Mr. William McAndrews, of 
New York, was and he 
pleased the large audi- 
ence with his humorous 
remarks about William 
Ex-Governor 


toastmaster, 


Penn. 
Pennypacker 
favor of a more practical 
training. The Hon. Ru- 
dolph Slauterburg made 
an eloquent speech, full of amusing anec- 
There were other speakers who 


spoke in 





H. L. Jacons 


dotes. 
cleverly contributed to the evening's 
amusement. 

The shorthand contests for the Eagan 
cup and Miner medal were held on Sat- 
urday. There were ten contestants—six 
writers of the Isaac Pitman system and 


four writers of the Graham system. 
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Some of the contestants had more than 
ten per cent of errors and were not listed 
in the report. The contest was again 
won by Miss Nellie M. Wood, of Boston, 
with Mr. C. P. Gehman, of Denver, 
again in the second place, and Mr. C. H. 
who contestant in the 
contest at Baltimore three years ago, 
third. Six five 
each were given at the following speeds 
—160, 180, 200, 220, 240, 260. Nearly 
all the contestants for the Eagan cup 
transcribed the 260 dictation, which was 
Miss Wood's net 


Marshall, was a 


dictations of minutes 


very easy testimony. 


record was 253 words: Mr. Gehman’s 
215 words; and Mr. Marshall's 242 
words. The record of Mr. S. H. God- 


frey, of London, England, the holder of 


the medal, was 201 words. The Eagen 
Cup was therefore again awarded to 
Miss Wood and the Miner Medal to Mr. 


Marshall. 


The Typewriting Contests 


Immediately following this came the 


tvpewriting contests. Miss Rose L. 
Fritz was the only contest- 
ant for the “Penman’s 


\rt Journal Trophy,” and 
she established a new rec- 
of ninety words a 
minute. In the Student's 
Typewriting Contest Miss 
Scott, of 
was first, with a net speed of forty- 
seven words a minute, and Miss Min- 
\. Muegge, a pupil of the Drake 
Bayonne, N. J., 


with a net speed of forty-three words. 


ord 





E. H. 


NORMAN 


[lsie Toronto, 


nie 


College, was second, 


The Contests Condemned 


The shorthand contest in 


Philadelphia and the typewriter contest 


coming 


recently held in Chicago make one won- 


der what practical purpose can be ac- 





complished by the holding of such af 
tairs. 

In regard to the shorthand contest 
which will be held in Philadelphia it is 
safe to say that there will not be more 
than ten shorthand writers in the country 
as competiors. 

The 


typewriting, are not in reality tests of 


contests, whether shorthand or 


fast writing, but are tests of nerve. 
There are many court reporters who 


will make good under the most trying 
circumstances, but who could not write 
and do themselves justice at all in an 
affair of this kind. Here, too, the true 
criterion is the work one is capable of 
performing. Who is the fastest short- 
hand the United States 
\Vhoever wins in the 


writer in will 
never be known. 
’hiladelphia contest will have but an 
empty honor. It is doubtful if it were 
possible to locate the fastest man in the 
country whether he would consent to 
write in a contest of this kind, for it is 
a fact that the working shorthand re- 
porters in general think but little of ex- 
hibitions of this kind—The Shorthand 
Writer, Chicago, March, 1908. 


For the Miner Medal the ten-year rule was 
on this occasion interpreted to read that all were 
eligible who had not practiced shorthand con- 
tinuously for more than ten years. This claus¢ 
admitted Messrs. Marshall and Brott, though 
both commenced the study over ten years he- 
fore the date of the contest.—Pitman’s Journal 


It also admitted Mr. Godfrey, 
has been writing shorthand over twelve 


who 
years. What is the meaning or use of 
the ten-vear limitation if it is not en- 


forced ? 


No man ever sank under the burden 
of the day. It is when tomorrow's bur- 
den is added to the burden of today that 
the weight is more than a man can bear. 

—George McDonald. 
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How to Succeed in Dull Times 


HE best thing that can happen to 

some people is a period of stag- 
nation in business. It sifts the chaff 
from the wheat more closely. With a 
hundred stenographers waiting for a 
position it goes without saying that the 
best man has the best chance, and if the 
poorer quality have any sense they will 
quit bemoaning the situation and get 
down to the business of making them- 
selves the best. And I want to impress 
this one fact upon the students now at 
school and who read this department ; if, 
two years ago, your friend “got through 
in six months,” as the saying goes—take 
cight or ten for yourself. There are 
thousands of “six months’ graduates” 
walking our streets—do you want to 
join the procession? You will, just as 
surely as you set a limit of time to your 
work. If you set a limit of qualification, 
and allow your teacher to influence you 
in the grade of that qualification, you 
will have no trouble in getting work to- 
day, tomorrow, or next year, or at any 
time. 

An employer told me, a few days ago, 
that he advertised for a stenographer 
and 168 applicants came to see him— 
he added that they were absolutely 
counted. When I said: “You should 
have got a dandy out of that bunch,” 
he replied—“Didn't get any. My work 
is not at all difficult and I am not a hard 
man to please, but say!” He stopped 
right there, but the energy and _ inflec- 
tion put into the word “say” would have 
heen good medicine for many young 
people I know of, if they could have 
listened to it. 

A young woman told me yesterday 
that she knew of an opening at $30 per 
week, and she could have it if. She quit 
on the “if.” And T only said: “My dear 


girl—if you'll take a bit of fatherly ad- 
vice you'll say absolutely nothing to any- 
body else about that position. It doesn’t 
need the wisdom of Solomon to under- 
stand that you are either lame or lazy, 
and it’s just as well (it seems to me) 
not to go around advertising the fact. 
You admit that you could have it—you 
admit that you want it—and the logical 
reasoning is that you haven't the ability 
to hold it and don’t dare to take it. Now 
if this is the case, either you've not brains 
enough to get that ability, or you're one 
cf those people who are always ‘waiting 
for the next car. You're lame or lazv 
—that just tells the story.” 

Another reason for prolonging your 
stay in school is this: Times are dull 
—it is presidential year and that always 
affects business; the chances of your 
being placed are small, at the moment. 
You can go out and try (and prob- 
ably fail) to get a position, and then 
go home and sit down and wait until you 
“forget all you know,” as I have heard 
it put many times. Or, on the other 
hand, you can keep at school, doing just 
as hard work as ever, and adding to your 
pile of knowledge while you keep the old 
stock in good condition for instant sale. 
Depressions in business are always fol- 
lowed by an equal period of activity, and 
when that time comes, in the first in- 
stance you would be the last to get work 
—because you have placed yourself in 
the class of semi-fair workers; while if 
you keep steadily at it you will find your- 
self in the first rank of the chosen ones 
and ready to answer “here” when the 
roll is called. The scheme may cost you 
a few dollars, but it will prove the best 


investment you ever made. Think it 


over.—J. N. Kimball in the Typewriter 
and Phonographic World. 
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The Three Leaders 
Owing to mechanical difficulties we 
were unable to present in the March 
number of the Gregg Writer photographs 


of Mr. Blaisdell and 
Miss Harrington, the 
first and second prize 


winners in the typewrit- 
ing contests held in con- 
nection with the Na- 
tional Business Show in 





H. O. BLAISDELL 


Chicago in February. 
We are glad, however, to have this 
opportunity to present herewith the 


likenesses of Mr. Blaisdell 
and Miss Harrington, as 
well as that of Mr. Trefz- 
ger. As our readers will 
recall, Mr. 
the American champion- 
ship by writing at a net 
881-5 words a 
minute for thirty min- 
ond prize with a net rate of 67 words a 


Blaisdell won 





rate of 
E. A. TREFZGER 


minute. 

Mr. Trefzger was unable to take part 
in the contest as he was confined to his 
home by a severe at- 
tack of sickness. As 
his speed has in- 
creased decidedly over 
78 words a_ minute 
which he made in the 
International contest 
several months before, 
it is safe to that 
had he been able to enter the contest he 
would have given Mr. Blaisdell a close 





A _ 


NELLIE HARRINGTON 
Sav 


run for first place. 


Readers of this magazine should be 
interested and encouraged to know that 
Mr. Blaisdell, Miss Harrington and Mr. 
Trefzger are all staunch adherents of 
the “Forward Movement.” 





The Latest “Brown” Catch 











Mr. G. W. 
Brown's Business Colelges, and one day’s 
catch at Miami, Florida, 29 big fish aver- 
aging 8% Ibs. each. On another day, 
Mr. Brown captured a Pompano, weigh- 
ing 35 Ibs., the largest Pompano ever 
caught in Florida or anywhere else. 


Brown, president of 





His Thanks 


“T noticed,” said the young man’s em- 
ployer, “that you are always about the 
first in the office in the mornings.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Why do you thank me?” 

“For noticing it.” 


* * * 


The secret of good writing is in know- 
ing what to leave out.—Hubbard. 


























By P. H. Hammond 


We are glad to be able this month to 
publish in our series of typewriting speci- 
mens a very practical piece of tabulating 
sent to us by Mr. P. H. Hammond, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, who is 
by Messrs. 
Mitchell & 


account- 


employed 
Marwick, 
Co., chartered 
ants. Mr. Hammond's 
likeness is shown here- 
with. The of this 
table shown herewith is 
exactly one-half of the 
Mr. 


sy pasting together several 





> 


P. H. HAMMOND 





cut 


of the table submitted by 


Hammond. 
pieces of paper and measuring off the 


size 


size indicated one can get an idea as to 
the impressiveness of the table as sub- 





the table since it was received from Mr. 
Hammond, our readers can readily ap- 
preciate the fact that the typing was as 
Mr. 


IHlammond writes us that this piece of 


nearly perfect as could be expected. 


tvpewriting was turned out on a seven- 
teen-inch Remington. He also writes to 
the effect that he gained his knowledge 
of Gregg Shorthand and touch typewrit- 
ing by self-instruction when he was six- 
teen of His first position 
was secured three years ago. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Hammond on this excellent 


vears 


age. 


piece of work and predict for him a suc- 
cessful career in his chosen profession. 





The recipe for perpetual ignorance is: 
Be satisfied with your opinions and con- 
tent with your knowledge.—Hubbard. 
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Total Roosevelt Fort Morgan Kittredge Hani): GC 
Sales byte om 
Cash $ 267,026.49 2 
267,026. 4,834.09 19,015.86 14,314.74 LL oe 
Credit 1,696 , 969.83 259,055. 46 196,658.55 156,650.37 on = 
, Sie, = ———$ a 
Gross Sales 1,963, 996.22 283,989.55 225,674.41 170,965.11 Lue} 479 
Less: ~ 
Allowances 10,527.15 1,24 
527. 1.58 220.40 2,926.05 59 
Goods Returned 24,547.63 2,238.84 5,242.86 1,985.38 Ls _ 
—--— SS i —_ oe 
35,074.83 3,480.42 5 562.26 4,811.43 2 4 : 
Net Sales , 66, 
1,928, 921.49 280 , 409.23 210,000.15 166,153.68 03,mf 177, 
Cost of Gcods Sold: : : 
Purchases (Including Freight & F a5 ) 
£ ight.& Fxpress 1,824 732.72 210,072.63 202,892.69 163,112.64 liga} 156, 
Less~ 
or oman 17,722.32 2,462.85 3,052.29 2,927.08 % 
Rebates 5,110.65 1,387.36 196.25 "413.94 &: 
ansfers to Other Stations 155,264.64 21,135.54 24,779.37 7,527.54 27) | 5 
Goods Used by Company - 29,370.27 . 6024.12 2'999.097 ag a 
Goods Lost by Fire 16/465. 38 . no ae 13'457.64 ; 
Increase in Stock 207'975.63 12,942.84 26,217.24 1é 'R2AR. 26 aed 2 
AAT oJ ee ee fy 12, 
431,908.89 38,428.59 _60 269.37 45,386.73 42h 1S, 
Cost of Goods Sola 1,792,823.83 171,644.04 148,624.32 117,725.91 Bik | 
Gross Profit 36,097. ' ' ’ 
097.66 108,765.09 61,486.83 48,427.77 20% 29, 
FPxpense: lied 
Yard Fxpenses 175 ,636.71 60,19 6 
F 636. 194.61 16,668.09 £693. ts 
Proportion of General Fxpense * 36,710.67 5,334.06 -3'997.80 sete rr H- ° 
Commissions Paid 364.44 2 "166.92 “*"'73.50 bss Ks 
Depreciation 7,389.75 1,126.65 533.25 444.00 & 
220,101.57 66,655.32 21, 366.06 19,375.14 9h 12, 
«< as oes =. = == aint 
Net Profit $ 315,996.09 42,109.77 40,120.77 29,052.63 20,198 26, 
. . *,? ° - Py 
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3,37 6,482.12 3,274.59 2,569.74 »524.50 3,546.24 110.13 1,255.50 
- - - 109.024 15.0 - - 
_ 264.00 715.05 2,718.00 296.00 266.45 505.35 - - 
Mh 12,802.68 223,433.48 _18, 980.49 14,105.85 8,569.71 _17,131.74 ___ 951.99 7,254.42 
Wh _26,957. 2" 56,999.22 _21,129.99 17,395.53 12,456.26 37,804.83 260.31 11,509.92 
National Federation Report the cost of membership. Applications 





Mr. A. F. 
the .tnnual Report of the National Com 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, announces 
that the report of the 1907 convention 


Harvey, editor-in-chief of 


is practically ready for distribution. The 
report will contain many interesting fea- 
tures and will indicate a membership in 
the Federation distributed over thirty- 
seven states. besides the District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada and Mexico. The total 
enrollment for the year is 18. 
Whether or not a teacher is able to 
attend the conventions of the Federation 
he should have his name on the member- 
ship list of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association. Every member of 
the association receives a copy of the 
Annual Report of the meetings free of 
charge whether he attends the conven- 


tions or not. This report alone is worth 


for membership or information about the 
association may be obtained from Mr. 
Raymond P. Kelley, the president, im 
care of this magazine, or from Mr. F. FE. 
Haymond, the secretary, Evansville, Ind. 


Indispensable! 

**From whom did the artist paint that 
head?’ asked a visitor of a ‘model’ in a 
gallery. ‘From yours obediently, ma- 
dam. 1 sit for the ‘eads of all ‘Is ‘oly 
‘He must find you a very useful 
‘Yes, order his 


stretch 


men. 
person 7 madam, | 
frames, the 
brushes, set his palette, and mix his col- 


All he’s got to do is to shove ‘em 


canvas, wash _ his 
ors, 
on.” 

To climb the mountain of Suecess a 


steady head is required. 
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The Gregg Association 

|’ seems to us that the Gregg Short- 

hand Association of America should 
again become a factor in the shorthand 
world. That association was first organ- 
ized at a meeting of the National Com- 
merical Teachers’ Federation in 1900, and 
its first convention was held in Chicago 
in July, 1901. There were over eighty 
teachers in attendance—the largest con- 
vention of teachers of one system ever 
held in the United States, and more than 
double the number that attended the first 

the National Shorthand 
Association, comprised of 


meeting of 
Teachers’ 
teachers of all systems. 

The following year the association met 
at Peoria, with over one hundred teach- 
ers in attendance—some coming from 
Oklahoma and other far-distant points. 
The proceedings of the Peoria conven- 
tion were published in book form, and 
the Report was exceedingly interesting 
and helpful to teachers of shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The greatest and most successful con- 
held at Grand Rapids, 
In the follow- 


vention was 


Michigan, in July, 1905. 


ing year the Executive Committee an- 
nounced that a meeting would not be 
held because: 


“Correspondence with members of the Associ 
ation convinced them that owing to the counter 
attractions of the great Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, the national political conventions, and 
other causes, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
select a date that would give anything like gen- 
eral satisfaction. The objection raised to the 
selection of St. Louis at the last convention 
(that it would be impossible to have a real work- 
ing convention or keep the meetings together 
when the greatest exposition the world has ever 
seen is being held within easy reach), has grown 
stronger and stronger as the months go on.” 


It was added that many teachers were 
going to the convention of the Cana- 
dian teachers at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The meeting was therefore abandoned. 
In 1905 the association accepted an in- 
vitation Mr. J. 
to hold the convention in his school in 
Detroit, Mr. 
Kennedy put an end to all thought of 


from Clifford Kennedy 


but the sudden death of 
holding the meeting. 

the 
meetings of the Gregg Shorthand Asso- 


In the meantime the success of 


ciation induced the National Shorthand 


Teachers’ Association to hold section 
meetings for the different systems of 
shorthand. The attendance of the Gregg 


Section on the three occasions when the 
section meetings were held outnumbered 
all those of the other systems combined, 
but it was felt that the limited time al- 
lotted to the section meetings—held, as 
they were, in the early morning hours— 
did not give sufficient opportunity for the 
discussion of teaching problems. They 
have therefore been discontinued. 
Anyone who has read the report of the 
convention at Peoria, or the reports of 
the meeting held at Grand Rapids, which 
appeared in the August, September, Oc- 
tober and November, 1903, issues of the 
Typewriter and World, 
will acknowledge that the meetings of the 


Phonographic 


Gregg Shorthand Association were in- 


tensely practical in their character. As 
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| the teachers in attendance were teach- 
ig the same system and dealing with 
ic same problems, the papers, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations had a direct 
and positive interest to everyone pres- 
ent, which is not possible in papers read 
before teachers of all systems. 

\s it is announced that the first meet- 
ing of the Central Commercial Teachers’ 
\ssociation will be held on the evening 
of Wednesday, June 17th, we suggest 
that a program be arranged for Wednes- 
day afternoon which will be of especial 
interest to teachers of Gregg Shorthand, 
and that at the conclusion a_ business 
meeting of the Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion be held to elect officers and prepare 
plans for the greatest gathering in the 
history of the organization—or of any 
organization of shorthand teachers—to 
We ear- 
nestly urge all teachers who intend to 
he present at the meeting of the Central 
(Commercial Teachers’ Association to ar- 


be held in the summer of 1909. 


range to be in Davenport on the after- 
noon of the 17th, so that they may take 
part in the proceedings of the meeting 
to which we have referred. 





The Speed Contest 


OMMENTING upon the shorthand 
C contest at Philadelphia, the Stu- 
dent’s Journal (organ of the Graham 
System) directs attention to the extraor- 
dinary simplicity of the matter used in 
the test, which consisted of short ques- 
tions and answers. 

The Student’s Journal says: 
150 


1.300, 


*Deduct- 
Answers ) 
number 


( Questions, 
from 1,150, the 
written in the Philadelphia contest. This 
is a total of 188 words a minute.” 

\s a further comment the Student's 
Journal says, “That this point is worthy 


words 


Ing 


leaves 


of consideration will be conceded when 


it is stated, on good authority, that no 
one tried to transcribe the ‘take’ dictated 
at the 200 word rate. 
and had to be written with greater care 
as to outlines than the ‘testimony.’ ’ 

For our part we believe that the use 


This was a speech, 


of testimony in such contests is not fair 
to the general public or to some of the 
contestants. The general public does not 
know that the words “question” and 
“answer” occurring repeatedly are not 
written, and the endless repetitions oc 
curring in testimony render the taking 
of such matter largely mechanical to ex 
perienced court reporters. When “the 
man in the street’ hears that someone 
has written at the rate of 250 words, he 
naturally assumes that it is on ordinary 
matter, and such records are therefore 
cleceptive. 

While the Miner 
Medal remained on this side of the At- 
lantic, we hardly think that it was quite 
fair to Mr. Godfrey that he should have 
been required to write on “testimony” 


we are glad that 


against court reporters when he has had 
no experience in that kind of work. This 
sentiment was quite generally expressed 
after the contest. 


The C. C. T. A. 


AST year in our address as Presi- 
dent of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association we recommended: 


That the next meeting be held at a later dat« 
than hitherto and that the meetings extend over 
another week, part of each day being devoted 
to institute work for teachers, conducted undet 
the direction of prominent commercial educa- 
tors—such institute work to comprise all the 


subjects usually included in our courses of 
study. 
In explanation of this recommenda- 


tion we said: 


summer Chautauqua or 
training school for commercial teachers seems 
to be very widespread. and the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association is best fitted to 
carry it into effect without much agitation o1 


The demand for a 
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discussion or any change in its constitution. 

. « » The young teacher would be better pre- 
pared for the work of the succeeding year; the 
experienced teacher would be kept abreast of 
new ideas in commercial pedagogy; school man- 
agers wouid find it easier to secure competent 
and well trained teachers selected after per- 
sonal interview. 

This recommendation was favorably 
received and favorably reported upon by 
a committee. It is therefore with regret 
that we notice by the preliminary pro- 
gram of the next meeting of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association that 
it will not be carried into effect and that 
the usual session of three days will be 
held without provision for teachers’ drill. 
Thus is a great opportunity lost to the 
central body for the time being. 


Brevities 

(ne of the many attractive white en- 
velopes received at our desk announces 
the marriage on May 5th of Mr. Charles 
R. Peterson, of Streator, Ill, to Miss 
Bessie Deyo. Mr. Peterson is well known 
to the profession as the principal of 
Brown's Business College and a popular 
and highly successful teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand. Our hearty congratulations 
go out to him and his bride, with an earn- 
est wish for their prosperity and lifelong 


happiness. 


We learn with deep regret of the un- 
timely death of Mr. A. A. Zimmer, 
Principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the La Crosse High School, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Mr. Zimmer’s place 
is being filled for the remainder of the 
year by Mr. Herbert Burlingame. 


* * * 


Teachers who have not received a 
copy of the reprint of the extract from 
the paper read by Mr. R. E. Tulloss at 
the recent Federation convention may do 
so by writing to the publishers of this 


magazine. This reprint makes interest- 
ing reading. 
x ok x 

The Business Book Concern, 150 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, publishes what is called 
the Auto-Correspondent, being a book 
designed to make correspondents out of 
stenographers. It is practical in every 
way. The book gives forms for follow-up 
letters, collection letters, sales letters, etc., 
covering the entire routine of ordinary 
business correspondence. School pro- 
prietors interested in a premium for 
scholarships in commercial courses might 
use it to good advantage. An advertise- 
ment appears on another page of this 
magazine. 

* * * 

We regret that -it was necessary to 
omit the Learners’ Department this 
month, but as copy for it was not in 
hand when the magazine went to press 
and as the publication had already been 
delayed, awaiting a report of the E. C. 
T. A. Convention, there was nothing to 
do but to omit the Learners’ Department. 
The Department will, of course, be re- 
sumed next month, 

: 2 4 

So many entries were made in the 
contest for artistic shorthand writing 
that it has been impossible for us to ex- 
amine all of them and to announce the 
decision at this time. We hope to be 
able to announce the results of the con- 
test in the next number of THE GREGG 
WRITER. 

ok 3 3K 

It is gratifying to note the extent to 
which our readers have complied with 
our suggestion that they send in matter 
for publication. We have received sev- 
eral articles, and a number of shorthand 
and typewriting specimens which we will 
reproduce as occasion permits. 
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A Compilation of Business Law. 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Coal Letters 
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Introducing the Testimony 
By H. W. Thorne 


The plaintiff's counsel having “opened” 
the case to the jury, the testimony on the 
part of the plaintiff is introduced. This, 
preceded by certain 


however, may be 


notions by defendant’s counsel. [or in- 
for the de- 


the 


stance: to direct a verdict 


fendant upon the complaint and 
opening of the plaintiff's attorney; or, 
to strike out portions of the plaintiff's 
complaint; or, to compel the plaintiff to 
clect upon which of several causes of 
action he will proceed to trial, ete., ete. 

These motions having been denied, the 
introduction, or “putting in,” of the tes- 
timony begins. 

Testimony is either parol or written. 


lhe 
ments of witnesses, upon the trial, under 


former consists of the oral state- 
oath, while the latter embraces records, 
documents, instruments, letters, etc., etc.. 
properly authenticated and proven. 

The testimony of witnesses is divided 
into the “direct-examination,” the “‘cross- 
“re-direct-examina- 


examination,” the 


tion,” and the “re-cross-examination.” 

The witness having undergone these 
examinations, may be re-called by either 
party (that is, by either the plaintiff or 
the defendant) later in the trial and re- 
examined on subjects which were not 
touched upon during his previous exam- 
inations. If he be re-called by the party 
in whose behalf he was first sworn, it is 
customary to regard his second examina- 
tion as a further “direct-examination ;” 
whereas, if the opposite party re-call him, 
it will be treated as a further “cross-ex- 
amination.” 

Such a witness on being re-called is 
Once sworn, the witness 


not re-sworn, 


is deemed to be under oath during the 
entire trial. 

The form of the oath administered to 
witnesses in civil cases in the State of 
“You do 


solemnly swear that the evidence you 


New York is as follows, viz: 


shall give in this matter of difference 
(or, issue joined) between A. B., plain- 
tiff, and Y. Z., defendant, shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. So help you God.” 

In criminal cases this form is used: 
“The evidence you shall give in this issue 
of traverse, between the people of the 
State of New York and A. B., the de- 
fendant, shall be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. So help 
you God.” 

In certain legal proceedings, for in- 
Proceedings,” 
“You do 


stance, “Supplementary 


this form of oath is used: 
swear that you will true answers make 
to all such questions as shall be put to 
you concerning your property.” 

The conventional method of examin- 
ing witnesses is by question and answer, 
of which a multiplicity of the former is 
required to elicit a few facts. 

Hence, the testimony of a witness con- 
sists of questions and answers. Objec- 
tions, motions, rulings and exceptions are 
no part of it, although freely mingled 
with it. 

An attorney has a right to object to 
any question put by his adversary. He 
even has a right to object to the whole, 
or any part, of an answer of his own, 
or his opponent’s witness, and possesses 
a corresponding right to move to strike 
out such answer, or any part thereof. 
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It is superfluous to remark that attor- 
neys are not slow in availing themselves 
of these rights. 

The theoretical reason of objecting is 
to bring to the attention of the court 
g1ounds which, it is believed, show that 
a question is improper in form, or that 
the fact sought to be brought out are not 
material or pertinent to the issue being 
tried. 

Often, however, these great rights are 
used for the purpose of confusion. 

The office of an exception is to pre- 
serve to the party against whom a ruling 
is made by the court the right of raising 
the same question on the argument of 
an appeal in a higher court. 

Some varieties of writing are admis- 
ible in evidence without formal proof of 
Official 
records of deeds, mortgages, judicial pro 
and 


their execution and delivery. 


ceedings, etc., belong to this class; 
when, upon their face, compliance with 
the statute which renders them admis- 
sible appears, they are received in evi- 
dence upon their production in court. 

What may be termed private writings, 
for instance, contracts, letters, etc., must 
be first identified and their execution, or 
signing, sworn to by witnesses under 
oath. 

These are termed “Exhibits,” and, with 
the exception of official records, should 
be marked as such by the stenographer, 
those introduced by the plaintiff, alpha- 
betically, and the defendant's numeri- 
cally, or vice versa. 

The foregoing principles hereinabove 
stated may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing. 

Record 

The case was opened to the jury on be- 
half of the plaintiff by Mr. Johnson. 

The defendant's attorney moved that 
the verdict for the de- 


court direct a 


fendant, upon the ground that it appears, 
irom the complaint and the opening of 
plaintiff's counsel, that a cause of action 
does not exist in favor of the plaintiff 
against the defendant. 
The court denied the motion, to which 
the defendant excepted. 
JOHN DOE, plaintiff sworn in his own 
behalf, on being examined by Mr. 
Johnson, testified as follows: 
(). Where do you reside? 
A. Inthe City of Johnstown. 
©. Do you know the defendant? 
I do, 


You may state whether you sold 


— * 
OJ - ¢ 


and delivered to him a cow last spring? 

Objected to as leading and calling for 
a conclusion. Objection sustained. De- 
fendant excepting. 

©. I show you a paper. State wheth- 
cr you have ever seen that paper before; 
and, if so, when and where ? 

(Paper shown witness. ) 

A. I saw that paper last June, in your 
office, in this city. 


QO. Did you see the defendant sign 
that paper ? 
A. I did. 


Q. Is that his signature at the end 
of it? 

\. It is. 

Plaintiff offered the paper just shown 
the witness in evidence. 

Objected to as improper, incompetent 
and immaterial, and not within the is- 
sues. 

Objection overruled; paper received ; 
exception to defendant. 

Paper marked “PI'ff’s Ex. A.” 

Mr. Johnson read Ex. A. to the jury. 

Plaintiff offered in evidence the record 
of a deed, dated June 5, 1901, from Jane 


Thomas Washington, ac- 


Jackson to 


knowledged June 5, 1901, and recorded 
in Fulton County Clerk’s Office, June 10, 
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(N01, in Book of Deeds No. 100, at page 
Li, purporting to convey the premises 
in suit. 

Received without objection and read 
to the jury by Mr. Johnson. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. 
JONES. 
©. When did you first see the de- 


fendant on the day you say you saw him 
sign [exhtbit A? 

A. I do not remember whether | saw 
him before meeting him at Mr. Johnson's 
office or not. 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION BY 

MR. JOHNSON. 

(). How long have you been acquaint- 
ed with the defendant ? 

A. Oh, for twenty years, or there- 
abouts. 

RE-CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. 

JONES. 

(). What was your business then, and 
what is it now? 

A. | have no regular occupation. 

©. re you a speculator ? 

\. | speculate occasionally. 

©. You 


money speculating ? 


have made considerable 
A. Yes, and lost considerable, too. 
—From The Stenographer. 


The Law Office A Training 
School. 

ne of the best stepping-stones to the 

We 


would strongly recommend the stenog- 


reporter's chair is the law office. 


rapher who desires to become a court 
reporter to obtain a position in a busy 
lawyer's office. It will familiarize him 
with legal phraseology, he will occasion- 
ally be called upon to “take” references, 
Nepositions of witnesses, attend hearings 


in court, and have many opportunities of 


receiving thorough training, which will 
him for the much coveted re- 


Many of the best present- 


prepare 
porter’s chair. 
day reporters have had training of this 
character. It take three 
years, but it will be time well spent. In 
addition to this valuable experience the 


may two or 


stenographer will almost daily be brought 
into contact with men who may assist 
Judges when 


him in his ambition. 


choosing court reporters, invariably 
whose 


with 


choose those stenographers 
work they are already familiar 
through references or hearing. 

In taking a reference, sit as close as 
you can to the speaker or witness. Make 
a note of everything that takes place, 
as well as what is said. The court re- 
porter should understand thoroughly the 
meaning of rulings, exceptions and ob- 
jections, generally used in court pro- 
cedure, so as to be able to make a proper 
record of them. Exhibits entered in 
court as part of the evidence should be 
carefully marked in the order in which 
they are produced. Beginning with the 
first, mark them “Exhibit A.” “Exhibit 
Bb.” and so on. Articles which are en- 
tered as exhibits and which cannot con- 
veniently be marked as such, should have 
labels attached to them, with the number 
of the exhibit marked thereon. Names 
and addresses of the witnesses should be 
carefully recorded, and it is the duty of 
the stenographer to take down, word 
that Ifa 
incorrectly heard, 


for word, everything is said. 
witness or lawyer is 
the stenographer must ask for the ques- 
tion or answer to be repeated, as it is 
most essential that a proper record of 
the proceeding be made. 

The 
and dated, 
-Frank Rutherford in Practical Poin- 


note-books should be numbered 


and carefully preserved. 


fers. 
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Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


A indications in regard to the 
convention to be held at Daven- 
port, lowa, June 17-20, point to one of 
the largest and most successful meetings 
ever held by the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The program, as 
planned by the executive committee, is 
broad and the leaders are educators of 
national reputation. Among others, Mr. 
A, F. Sheldon of the Sheldon School of 
Chicago, will deliver an address upon 
the subject “Psychology Applied to Busi- 
ness.” This paper will be discussed by 
leaders in our association. 

There will be a “school championship 
contest” for the One Hundred Dollar 
Brown Prize Cup, Friday afternoon, 
June 19th. This contest is open to all 
students that began the study of type- 
writing after April 1, 1907, providing 
their instructors or the proprietors of 
the school attended, belong to the C. C. 
T. A. Anyone wishing a copy of the 
rules may receive the same upon appli- 


cation to Mr. R. H. Peck, chairman of 
the executive committee, Davenport, 
Iowa. There will also be demonstra- 
tions on the typewriter by Miss Rose L. 
Fritz, Mr. H. O. Blaisdell and Mr. E. 
A. Trefzger. 

A ride on the largest pleasure boat on 
the Mississippi has been planned for 
Thursday evening. Supper will be 
served on the boat. <A trip through the 
Government Island has also been planned 
as one of the features of the convention. 
You cannot afford to miss these. 

Let us all plan to go and take our 
teachers with us. It will broaden their 
conception of the scope of the work ac- 
complished by the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, and at the same 
time give them a splendid outing. You 
can afford to close your school for the 
Thursday and Friday sessions. 

G. E. Kine, President. 


|The program will be found on page 


$21 of this magazine.—Editor. | 
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ARISTOCRACY 





succession of follies. 





Wwrat subsists today by violence, continues tomorrow by acquiescence, 

and is perpetuated by tradition; till at last the hoary abuse shakes 
the gray hairs of antiquity at us, and gives itself out as the wisdom 
of ages. Thus the clearest dictates of reason are made to yield to a long 


And this is the foundation of the aristocratic system at the present day. 
Its stronghold, with all those not immediately interested in it, is the rever- 


ence of antiquity.--EDWARD EVERETT 
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The People, the Railroads, and the National Authority---Continued 


(The key to this Plate will be given next month) 
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School Typewriting Contests 


Lewistown, Pa. 

The first graduating class from the 
Commercial Department of the Lewis- 
town, Pa., High School held a typewrit- 
ing contest in the assembly room of their 
school, Lewistown, Pa., on the evening 
of Apri! 16, 1908. Nine young ladies 
contested for two prizes. The first prize, 
a handsome pin, was won by Miss Mar- 
garet Strunk, and the second prize, a 
Gregg Phrase Book, was won by Miss 
Mary Sigler. 

The work consisted of twenty minutes’ 
copying from Charles Dudley Warner’s 
‘Back-Log Studies.” The dictated mat- 
ter was an article on the financial situa- 
tion taken from this month’s Munsey’s 
Magazine. Both copy and dictated mat- 
ter were entirely unfamiliar. Errors 
were deducted in determining the speed. 

The results were as follows: 

Words Net Net 
Written Errors Result Speed 


Miss Margaret Strunk.1502 40 1462 36% 
Miss Mary Sigler...... 1368 32 336 33% 


St. Louis, Mo. 

A very interesting typewriting contest 
was held March 2ist at Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Vandeventer and Delmar 
avenues, St. louis, among the students 
of Brown's three St. Louis schools for 
the gold medal offered by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Co. for proficiency on 
the Remington typewriter. 

There were six who entered the con- 


test, but two dropped out before the fin- 
ish. The four who finished showed rec- 
ords as follows on thirty minutes’ writ- 
ing from plain copy and graded accord- 


ing to the international rules—with five 
words deducted for each error: 


Words 
Miss Hattie Cox, wrote net..............0.. 1434 
Miss Edith Aylin, wrote net................ 1396 
Mr. Will H Adderly, wrote net....... noe e okeeS 
Mr. Joseph Nebel, Jr., wrote net........- . 18332 


These contestants did not-use spe- 
cially adjusted typewriting machines, but 
used the same machines that were used 
for every-day practice in the school 
room. 

Quincy, II. 

On March 13th in a typewriting con- 
test held at the Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, IIl., the gold medal offered 
by the Remington Typewriter Company 
for proficiency on the Remington type- 
writer was won by Miss Eva Schwartz- 
burg on a speed of 44.8 words a min- 
ute, and the second prize was won by 
Mr. George Seifert on a speed of 38.1 
words a minute. The other contest- 
ants in the order of their speed were 
Mr. F. T. Garanflo, Miss Norah White, 
Mr. Ray Burnett, Miss Meta Hinshaw, 
Mr. W. C. Critz and Mr. Harry Bride- 


weg. 


“| wish to express my appreciation for 
the way the Gregg Writer has been im- 
proved. Although it was good before, it 
is very much better now than I thought 
it was possible to make a shorthand mag- 
azine and it is well worth several times 
the subscription price. I do not see why 
any Greggitte should do without it.” 

J. Ora TOLKERT, 


711 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Program Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Davenport, lowa, June 17-18-19-20, 1908 


Wednesday Evening, June 17, 8 P. M. 
The committee in charge is planning 
an informal reception and program. We 
have the use of the parlors of the Hotel 
This 


vill be a very enjoyable evening because 


lavenport, also the auditorium. 


of its informality and general good time 
as planned by the committee in charge. 
The remaining sessions will be held in 
the rooms of Brown’s Business College, 
Davenport, lowa, except as herein pro- 
vided for. 
The 


simple matter as under the present law 


matter of railroad rates is a 
we are all assured of a rate which in 
past- years would be considered one and 
one-third fare for round trip. 

Special rates have been secured at the 
Hotel Davenport which will be the gen- 
eral headquarters of the convention. 
Rooms may be reserved by addressing 
R. H. Peck, 


Secretary. 


the hotel. 


Thursday Morning, June 18, 8:30 


brown's Lusiness College, corner of 


Second and Brady Sts., within three 
blocks of the hotel headquarters. 

President’s .\ddress: G. FE. King, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

The Preparation and Training of the 

H.C. 


Cummins, State Normal, Cedar Falls, 


Modern Commercial Teacher : 


lowa. 
The Study of Words: Carl C. 
shall, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
What Should a Business College Teach 
\long the Line of Modern Office Ap- 


Mar- 


> 


pliances: 


handled by individuals 
who are familiar with office devices such as the 
mimeograph, wvhonograph, multigraph, billing 
typewriters, Elliott-Fisher billing machine, add- 


This subject will be 


ing machines, and other calculating machines, 
also vertical filing systems, card indexes, and 
other things which are of interest. 
Thursday Afternoon 
The afternoon of Thursday will be de- 
voted to sectional meetings. 
Bookkeeping Section. 
Should a 
Before 
Practice ? 


Beginner Have the Theory 

Attempting Actual Business 

B. J. Heflin, Clinton, Towa. 

Our Text Books and Sets: 
Too Easy? PD. L. 
Mo. 


Relative Importance of Commercial Sub- 


Are They 
Lacy, St. Louis, 


jects and the Time that Should Be 
Allowed to Each: 
selected. ) 


(Speakers will be 


Training in Bookkeeping for a Student 
Who Is to Have Shorthand: ( Speaker 
will be selected. ) 

Question Box 

Election of officers. 


Shorthand Section. 


Methods for Conducting Large Short- 
hand Classes: Miss L. L. Ely, Ster- 
ling, Il. 

Time and Labor Saving Suggestions for 
the Busy Shorthand Teacher: J. R. 
Hadley, Burlington, Iowa. 

Business Practice for Stenographers: 
(Speaker will be selected.) 

Handling a Department of Shorthand 
and Typewriting Without Assistance: 
(Speaker will be selected. ) 

Detailed Instruction for the Beginning 
Student in Typewriting. (Speaker to 
he selected. ) 

Question Box. 

Election of Officers. 

informal social 


session 1s 


A special 
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planned for the evening with good mu- 
sic, etc. A good time is assured. 
Friday Morning, June 19, 8:30 
The Teacher: His Qualifications—Phys- 
ical, Mental, Moral, A. F. 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Harvey, 


A Training that Makes Business Men 
Out of Bookkeepers: G. C. Clay- 
baugh, Chicago, II. 

english from the Letter-Writing Basis: 
Josephine Turck Baker, Evanston, III. 

Arithmetic Taught By the Rapid Caleu- 
lation Method: (Speaker to be se- 
lected. ) 

Friday Afternoon, June 19, 1 P. M. 
Preliminary Typewriting Contest. 
Mississippi River Excursion. 

At 2:30 the large excursion steamer will be at 
the foot of Brady street ready to carry us up 
the Mississippi River, through the government 
locks, around the government island, into the 
Moline harbor, and on north through the rapids. 
Returning we puss the cities of Davenport, Ia., 
and Rock Island, Il., and on down the river 
viewing the Father of Waters at its most beau- 
tiful season. If the elements are with us, as we 
all hope they will be, this will be a trip that we 
will all remember as long as we live. Don't 
miss this boat ride. We plan to return to the 
Davenport dock at 6 p. m. when street cars 
will be in waiting to convey us to the Daven- 
port Outing Club on the north side of the city, 
where an informal dinner will be served on the 
beautiful lawn. At & o'clock in the evening, 
in the large dancing pavilion of the club, an 
excellent program is arranged as follows: 

Music. (To be selected. ) 

lLecture—‘*Psychology Applied to Bus- 

iness’’—A. IF. Sheldon, Chicago, III. 
Vocal solo—Mrs. Helen Brown Read, 

Jacksonville, Il. 

Throughout the entire evening spe- 
cial entertainment features such as 
games, dancing, etc., have been arranged. 


Saturday Morning, June 20, 9 A. M. 
‘inal typewriting contest by the five 

winners in the preliminary contests. 
Public demonstrations on the typewrit- 


er by experts—Rose L. Fritz and others. 


Decision of the judges and awarding 
of the cup. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of next place of meeting. 

Adjournment. 


Saturday Afternoon, 1:30 


A trip on foot over Rock Island. This 
is an island in the Mississippi River be- 
tween the cities of Davenport, lowa, and 
Rock Island, Ill, upon which the gov- 
ernment has spent thousands in beautity- 
ing. The United States government has 
an arsenal upon this island employing 
thousands. of men. Several millions of 
dollars of government money is here in- 
vested requiring thousands each year to 
maintain it. Competent guides will take 
us through one of the most interesting 
afternoons of sight-seeing you can easily 
imagine. 


Do you, Miss Stenographer, have a 
stated time for cleaning your type- 
writer? Good stenographers do. Un- 
doubtedly you learned in connection 
with your study of typewriting in school 
to clean the machine you operated at 
regular intervals. If you really acquired 
this habit, you are doubtless now mak- 
ing it ‘a point to give your machine at- 
tention in a regular and systematic 
manner. If you care anything about 
the small points which mean so much in 
turning out your day’s work, you are 
providing a few minutes each day and 
a half hour on stated days for caring for 
your machine and keeping it in perfect 
order. 


In explaining a theme to another, it 
becomes luminous to ourselves.—/H/ub- 
bard. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Warld Shies at New Ideas 


Advance with the advancement of the times. 
Sdvance in the front ranks. Be open to new 
ideas. Be enterprising. Let the next thing 
be something else. If you are original and en- 
terprising you will be opposed, but opposition 
will prevent dullness. Criticism is the whet- 
stone on which a highly tempered nature is 
polished and refined. 

Every new idea in every age has been laughed 
t and met with the startling cry—Danger! A 
thousand years ago in England the inventor of 
the umbrella was stigmatized an infidel for 
interfering with the design of Providence in re- 
gard to rainy weather. When showers fell the 
good people of that time believed it was evident 
that God intended they should get wet. There- 
fore, the man who meddled with what they 
thought was God's design was anathematized. 

In the same way a self-constituted censor- 
ship of godliness and conservatism proclaimed 
as an outlaw, an abrogator of divine preroga- 
tives, the man who gave to the world the great 
biessing of anaesthetics. It is claimed that if 
a limb necessitated amputation, Providence de- 
signed that the patient should suffer pain, and, 
therefore, to nullify such pain was to oppose 
eternal wisdom. Smallpox was robbed of its 
terrors by the discovery of Jenner, yet the Eng- 
lish of that period looked upon vaccination as 
the work of the devil, because God had made” 
the disease contagious, and it was not for man 
to interfere with God’s ways. 


One hundred years ago last August 17th, Rob- 
ert Fulton launched the first steamboat, the 
Clermont, on the Hudson. Thousands of people 
lined the shores to witness what they considered 
his folly, but although he only succeeded in 
making five miles an hour, he had triumphed— 
he had meade steam propel the boat. Fulton 
opened the way for steam navigation, which ad- 
vanced more and more, until today the paddles 
of a thousand steamboats churn the waters of 
the Hudson and a million dollar palace majes- 
tically sweeps up the noble river carrying 5,000 
passengers. Fulton now is honored the world 
over and statues erected to him everywhere. 

It also is a hundred years since Oliver Evans, 
the inventor, predicted that the time soon would 
come when the high pressure locomotive would 
enable people who had breakfasted in Wash- 
ington to take supper in New York, over 200 
miles distant. Nearly everybody regarded such 
prediction as evidence of an intellectual break- 
down, and felt sorry for the weakening of such 
a brilliant mind as was his, but Evans’ brain 
was sound as ever. He knew what he was talk- 
ing about. He foresaw the mighty possibilities 
of steam, and his words have been more than 
realized, his prophecy more than fulfilled. 

George Stephenson, father of the railway sys- 
tem, was badgered before a committee of the 
house of commons in 1825. The wiseacres of 
course saw perspective dangers in his schemes. 
The great engineer was subjected to a rigid 
cross examination, and madness even was hinted. 
He was asked: “Suppose an engine was going 
along a railway at the rate of nine or ten 
miles an hour, and suppose a cow should get 
on the line in the way of the engine, would 
not that, think you, be an awkward circum- 
stance?” “Yes,” replied the engineer, “awk- 
ward—for the cow.”’ 


For thousands of years America lay with her 
brown face to the sun, with untold wealth 
clasped in her arms, till Christopher Columbus 
found her hiding place and introduced her to 
the rest of the world. Christopher Columbus 
was laughed at, but the laughing did not keep 
him back. When he put forward his theory 
that the earth was round and that he proposed 
to reach tue east by sailing far enough to the 
west he was regarded as a visionary ard dream- 
er unworthy of consideration. And it was only 
through the influence and help of a few other 
“dreamers” who believed in him that he finally 
was enabled to put theory into practice and 
discovered a new world. 

Copernicus was considered crazy when he 
said that the earth, as well as the other planets, 
moved around the sun, and his book on the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies was pro- 
hibited. 

Galileo was compelled to abjure his teachings 
in the belief of the Copernican system of as- 
tronomy, while muttering under his breath, 
“The earth moves, all the same.” 

When Franklin drew electricity from the 
clouds with kites people sneeringly asked: 
“What use is it?” To which Franklin replied, 
“What's the: use of a boy? he may become a 
man.”’ 

All human giants have been self-assertive, 
self-reliant men, men who dared to be singular, 
who did not mind the laughs and taunts and 
jeers and gibes of the crowds, but held on to 
one idea, nurtured it, cared for it, cultivated it 
until from it they reaped success. 

Whenever any one has stepped out of the 
beaten path to make the world better and 
brighter and happier by some great invention, 
some useful discovery, or by the proclamation 
of some mighty truth, the epithets—fanatic, 
visionary, iconoclast— have been hurled at his 
head, and too often he has been hounded down 
to the martyr’s grave. Ah! wherever those 
words have been raised against a man there 
may we be sure a step has been taken in the 
emancipation of mankind from ignorance. from 
servitude, from its own debasement. 

From the ranks of the poor and lowly and 
the despised have come intellectual giants who 
by head and hand have enriched the world and 
at the same time have reflected everlasting 
luster on themselves. 


The People, The Railroads and The 
National Authority 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: 

What the great interstate railroads have de- 
manded of the people through the National 
authority in the past, and what the people, 
through the same authority, are now demanding 
of them, constitute two distinct phases of Amer- 
ican economic and legal policy which it is inter- 
esting at this time to contemplate; and from 
this contemplation we may get our bearings 
upon some situations not difficult to understand, 
but which have been much misunderstood. 

With the imagination of the American people 
captivated by the marvellous utility and poten- 
tiality of the railroad as a means of inter- 
communication and a factor in development, the 
first fifty years of railroad history constitute a 
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period of generous and protecting governmental 
care. 

Created by the States and originally designed 
and operated aimost wholly as local highways 
it was long after the American railways were 
well established in the Eastern States before 
the conflict began between the National and 
State authorities incident to the expansion of 
the railroads into interstate systems. 

In the meanwhile local governmental policies 
in respect to railroad properties and operations 
had been adopted and embodied in State Consti- 
tutions, laws and judicial decisions. The adjust- 
ment of these to the paramount Federal author- 
ity as it began to be invoked to protect the 
interstate commerce of the country from the 
exercise of conflicting local laws and regulations 
constitutes the first epoch of our National policy, 
and it was marked by progressive liberality and 
even zeal in extending Federal protection and 
encouragement. 

The States claimed and insisted upon a control 
over business of railroads transacted within 
their borders unaffected by the fact that such 
business may have originated in or been des- 
tined for points in other States. 

In the earlier days the highest courts of the 
States sustained monopolies granted by the 
States to engage in transportation between the 
States and there was general acquiescence in 
the belief that the commercial power of the 
general government amounted to little as a 
limitation upon State authority. So dominant 
and sacred was the idea of the rights of the 
States that the second Congress even disclaimed 
its authority to authorize stage coaches to carry 
mails between the States upon the ground of its 
being an unauthorized interference with the 
functions of the States. 

These local claims went for a long time 
unchallenged— 


(To be continued.) 
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Business Corr Pp 


Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

House of Representatives:— 

Sir: 

Referring to the following provision contained 
in the Indian appropriation act approved March 
3, 1903: 

“That the time for opening the unalloted lands 
to public entry on said Uintah Reservation, as 
provided by the act of May 27, 1902, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended to October 1, 
1904”"°— 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy 
of a report of the 4th instant from the Com- 
missioner of the General Land office stating that 
it will require the whole of the next surveying 
season to complete the survey of this reserva- 
tion. 


After the completion of these surveys some 
1,600 allotments are to be made. This will re- 
quire at least three or four months, or probably 
longer, as the act of May 27, 1902, provides that 
the allotments shall be agricultural land which 
can be irrigated, and if the whole of the next 
surveying season is required to complete the 
survey the allotments can be made by the Ist 
of October, 1904, I have, therefore the honor to 
request that the date for said opening be ex- 
tended for one year from October 1, 1904. 

Very respectfully, 


Dear Sir: 

We are at a loss to understand why you fail 
to send us. the draft for $911.20, in accordance 
with our letter of September 15th. We refer to 
your letter of September 12th, wherein you say 
that the statement was forwarded to you, that 
you found the amount correct, and would imme- 
diately send us a remittance to cover the amount 
due, and that after the amount was received 
by us the notes and mortagage could be returned 
to you canceled. 

We want to impress upon you the necessity 
of having this account paid, and you must 
forward the total amount due immediately. We 
will not allow it to run along in this indefinite 
way, as we want our money. 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find my check for $2,486.43 in 
payment of the following collections sent to 
me: 


cE rrr rr $786.43 
Board Cumming Pay. Co. ....ccccccccccecs 900.00 
BE TRE, GO ccc cccccesscsecccoece 800.00 


The first item is due today, and the last two 
are not due until tomorrow, but as they antici- 
pate payment on these, I pass it along to you. 
This check, together with check and renewal 
sent you yesterday, will cover all paper sent 
me for collection. 

Yours truly, 





The World is Too Much With Us 


The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
—William Wordsworth. 


“Lose this day loitering, *twill be the 
same story. 

Tomorrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

For indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o’er lost 
days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute! 

What you can do, or think you can, be- 
gin it! 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic 
in it! 

Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated. 




















